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I. — Statistics of Educational Remits. By Edwin Chadwick, C.B.* 

Much of the scepticism prevalent as to the power and value of 
popular education arises from the inability of the educationist, or of 
the school teacher, to adduce satisfactory statistical evidence of the 
moral or of the intellectual results from any special courses of 
instruction or training, as manifested in after life. Prom the most 
advanced schools the pupils are discharged and sent abroad amidst 
the crowds of large towns ; and the closely occupied school teacher 
usually only sees or hears of the careers of a few of them casually. 
From the loose observations of the few, he draws his own conclusions. 
Whether the majority have done well or ill, he cannot, when cross- 
examined, pretend to answer. How they are distinguished from 
others who have been under an educational course different from his 
own, he cannot tell. On the other hand, from conspicuous instances 
of moral or intellectual failures, generally exceptional, parties, par- 
ticularly members of Parliament, draw inferences adverse to popular 
elementary education. 

In poor-law administration I found it to be important to obtain 
more certain and complete information than had hitherto been 
obtained, of the moral as well as the intellectual results of training 
and education. I adopted, as a rude practical test of moral results, 
the fact of a child getting into a place and keeping it for a year. 
In a large proportion of the town parishes, not above one-third of 
the children so tested were found in conditions of self-supporting or 
respectable industry. In order to ascertain the results of particular 
methods of instruction, I got in some parishes circular letters sent 
to the employers of children, requesting answers to questions as to 
their experience of them, and as to any defaults attributable to 
education or training for which remedies were needed. Pew answers 
were got that could be depended upon. Many of the employers 
were themselves ill educated, and incapable of giving proper answers. 
I then got several of the new union chaplains to make house-to-house 
visits to the employers of the children, to make the requisite inquiries 
from them. These first visits of the chaplains to the employers of the 
orphan or destitute female children, sometimes led them into common 
brothels and terrible haunts of vice,. to which the poor children had 
been allowed to be taken without inquiry, and places where clergy- 

* From the Museum, a quarterly journal of education. Edinburgh : Gordon. 
VOL. XXVII. PAET II. 1 
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men had never before been seen. Then it was made more apparent, 
that there were common conditions of domestic service in which the 
efforts of all moral or religious instruction must be destroyed, — 
places where a poor employer, the master and the mistress, with the 
male apprentice as well as the young girl, were crowded together in 
one sleeping-room, — places in beer-shops and common lodging-houses. 
Then, again, it was made more clear, in respect to the parish appren- 
tices of good intellectual training, that, their physical training having 
been neglected, they were physically inapt for the work to which they 
were put, or incapable of it, or were maltreated for their presumed 
unwillingness, and ran away. The ignorant and irresponsible local 
administrators of the local self-governments, in their impatience to 
be rid of burdens, took any offers for the service of the children, and 
hence created additional burdens from a delinquent as well as a 
pauper population. The immediate results of these house-to-house 
visitations and examinations, beyond the possible care of the school 
teacher, was to impress upon the guardians the necessity of exercis- 
ing care to obtain fit places for children, as well as to modify the 
training, so as to prepare the children for suitable occupations. 
Rules have in many instances been framed for these purposes, and 
in well administered district schools the house-to-house visitation of 
the children, at their places of work or of habitation, is provided for 
as a regular and responsible service. In some instances the new 
duties have been devolved upon an officer of the class of a relieving 
officer. But more inferior appointments ought to be prevented by 
positive regulation. The service is one which, for secular purposes 
alone, requires a high amount of discretion and moral influence, 
which is given by education and position such as is only available 
from amongst the clergy. The clergyman's office and position are 
specially important for the moral support of lonely orphan children. 
Viewed administratively, however, I have to submit this service of 
house-to-house visitation as a proper audit of public educational 
institutions, and as an important means of testing and advancing 
their efficiency. I fouud great differences in results from the teach- 
ing in different schools where the subject-matters taught are alike, 
but where the conditions and manners of the teachers were different. 
These differences strongly impressed me with the importance which 
such an order would enforce of having well-mannered persons as 
teachers. 

The regular topics of inquiry with which such an officer should 
be charged, would be from the employed as well as the employer, as 
to the school instruction, " Which portions of it (to use the phrase 
in the competitive schools) are found practically to pay the best ? 
What additions or variations are needed for the service, or for the 
happiness of the individual taught ? What of the book instruction 
is found to have been useless, or a mere waste of time, or, to use the 
school slang, has been mere rot, that ought to have been cut away ?" 
And he should report accordingly. The benefits derivable from such 
a system of visitation — less of the schools themselves than of the 
domiciles of those who have been brought up in them — are great. 
Prom those already instituted in connection with the district half- 
time poor-law schools in England, there are now derivable educational 
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statistics, founded on the house-to-house visitations, of a new value 
to determine the results of educational and training power. 

These district schools may be considered as being to some extent 
children's hospitals, into which are received the most enfeebled and 
physically deteriorated and wretched of the population. They con- 
tain a large proportion of scrofulous, idiotic and partially idiotic, 
deaf and dumb, and bodily disabled children. The law of England 
does not yet protect the children of profligate parents from the 
exercise of authority by those parents, or prevent the prostitute 
mother from claiming her daughter at the age of puberty, and taking 
her to live in her own haunts, and out of the reach of after visitation 
and influence. Eliminating such cases, taking the cases of what are 
called pure orphans, it appears on statistical returns, tested by the 
requisite house-to-house visitation, that of those who can be accounted 
for as in good, respectable, self-supporting service, the moral failures 
by misconduct amounting to a disqualification for such service, are 
reduced to about 2 per cent. Another source of valuable statis- 
tical evidence of educational and training power is afforded by the 
administration of the public schools maintained for children educated 
for the army and for the navy, and by the returns from responsible 
military and naval officers as to the conduct in the regiments or on 
shipboard of those so trained and educated. Some of the most inter- 
esting and important of the educational statistics, and the best 
methods of registering the facts for those statistics that I have met 
with, are those devised and conducted by the Rev. G-eorge Eisher, 
the Principal of the Greenwich Hospital School. Some foreign 
commissioners of education to whom I have shown them have 
expressed their concurrence with me as to their practical value. I 
beg to be permitted to draw attention in the Museum to his state- 
ment of them to me, as also his answers as to the results, inasmuch 
as I did not obtain them in time for their being submitted to Parlia- 
ment with the other educational evidence collected by me. 

The Eev. George Eisher, Principal of the Greenwich Hospital 
School. 

"What is the present number of the pupils of your school ? 
Eight hundred. Of what class are they ? — They may perhaps be 
best described in the words of Mr. Canon Mosely, who reported on 
them, that the great majority of them are the sons of sailors ; that 
they have not unfrequently passed their previous lives amongst the 
lowest haunts of a seafaring population, and they come to the insti- 
tution "at an age (about eleven), when the influence of evil example 
has already begun to acquire some hold upon them, and the evil habits 
has begun to be felt." He says, " My object is simply to show what 
a school composed of such children becomes when the standard of 
education is low, and what when it is high." 

"What were the intellectual results before the commencement of 
the new course of tuition ? — "We had no record of results, and it was 
to supply the deficiency that the numerical method was devised by 
me. The teaching was of a very inferior character. The elementary 
subjects were confined to reading, a little grammar, church catechism, 
and writing taught only to the first-class, and carried out on the 
monitorial system of Bell. There were then only two masters to 
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400 children. What are now the subject-matters taught ? — Beading, 
spelling, writing, ciphering, mathematics, grammar, and composition ; 
general history, French, drawing, and practical science, including 
mechanics, steam machinery, and hydrostatics, and the common 
experiments in natural philosophy. There are now 16 masters to 
800 boys, and there are also 16 pupil teachers. 

Are the boys of the same class as before ? — Just the same. "What 
were the moral results obtained formerly, as set forth in general 
descriptions? — Mr. Canon Mosely, who inspected the school at that 
time states, in 1842, that the infliction of corporal punishments was 
very frequent, that is, by the birch, for offences out of school as 
well as in school ; and for out-door offences the punishments were 
confinement by the leg by a chain and padlock fixed to a hammock 
stanchion, and confinement of the arms by a straight waistcoat. The 
number of punishments administered in respect to offences com- 
mitted out of school between Midsummer 1842 and the following 
Christmas was 120, of which 67 were corporal punishments, and 
37 of the number for the offences of absconding over the school 
walls. 

What is the present state of things, as denoted by your record of 
punishments? — Mr. Canon Mosely, in 1845, reported, as one effect 
of an improved moral and intellectual treatment of the boys s that 
the offences requiring punishment had considerably diminished. 
Accurate statistics of the moral conduct of boys were begun only in 
1850; and the progress will be seen by the red line marked 
" character," and it will be seen that it rises with the intellectual 
attainments. I consider that the former excessive punishments were 
one exciting cause of evil. The occasion for punishment in the 
present state of the school may be denoted by our last year's returns, 
where, out of 800 children, and for the entire year, the number 
discharged for various "offences was 11 ; and the corporal punish- 
ments for the same period were, for out-school misconduct 35, and 
those not severe; and for in-school misconduct 15. These punish- 
ments, as will be seen by Mr. Canon Mosely's returns, are a small 
fraction of the former punishments. 

What was the former economical result of the education as 
displayed in the " ship character " and conduct of the boys ? — The 
general result may be stated to have been indifferent; but we 
have no early records to enable the result to be stated statistically. 
Formerly, the character of Greenwich boys amongst seamen was 
bad ; the boys were unsteady, intractable, and troublesome, and 
frequently ran away. Now, the reported character of the Greenwich 
boy is the reverse. Thus, the late Captain Sir Everard Home 
reported, " There is a remarkable style of character in all the 
Greenwich boys whom I have seen, differing from others — a steady, 
firm, respectful, manly deportment, not often met with, entirely the 
effect of discipline and self-possession." Mr. Canon Mosely reports, 
as the results of official inquiries from commanders, that " it is a fact 
worthy of observation, that lest it should render them dissatisfied 
with those hardships, and so long as a low standard of education was 
affixed to the education of the boys of the Greenwich School, they ran 
away from their ships, and that now, when it is fixed at a high standard, 
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they are not dissatisfied with them ; they do not run away from their 
ships, are more steady, as it is termed, than other boys." The 
statistical abstract of the ship characters of boys, received from the 
Admiralty, from July, 1861, to 30th June, 1862, is, of i5o boys, as 
follows : " Very good, eighty-eight ; " " good, forty ; " " fair, promis- 
ing, nine;" "indifferent, lazy, troublesome, two;" "dishonest, 
one," — this lad appropriated to his own use some wine belonging to 
the sick. As to ten, no reports have been received ; probably because, 
on account of the transference from ship to ship, there was no time 
to give any. 

The Eoyal Military Asylum, Chelsea, for the children of soldiers, 
which is a school of mixed physical and mental training, may be 
presented as another example of educational power and economy in 
result. In the investigation of the sources of juvenile delin- 
quents, one common answer was, "father a soldier," or " a sailor;" 
" mother dead," or "mother unable to maintain him ; " " deserted ; " 
and there cannot be a doubt that, in the absence of any case of 
provision for that class of children, the great mass of them must be 
economically total losses of capital. The following are the results of 
the returns of their character from the commanding officers of the 
regiments they have joined: — Out of 376 children, 87 were returned 
as exemplary; 261 as good; 23 as indifferent; and only 5 as bad. 
But equally important is the evidence of the increased value given 
to the children by good training (including the physical as well as 
the mental training), as displayed in the ranks attained by a large 
proportion of the children, and those ranks denoting the increased 
value which may be imparted by improved training. Twelve were 
staff-sergeants, 25 sergeants, 32 corporals, 95 trumpeters or drummers, 
and 210 privates. Out of this school 17 had become commissioned 
officers. I attach much importance to schools of this description, 
as imparting with the physical training those moral virtues, or, 
speaking economically, those values implied in the terms discipline, 
attention, prompt and exact obedience, patience, self-restraint, so 
important for productive applications. I am glad to state that hia 
Eoyal Highness the Duke of Cambridge and the Council of Military 
Education are in advance in educational improvement, as they have 
ordered a reduction of the hours of sedentary application to an 
average of about three hours daily. Mr. Macleod, the head-master, 
assured us, on a recent visit with foreign commissioners, that this 
reduction has been unattended with any reduction of the amount of 
mental attainment within the same periods in weeks or months. I 
need not dwell on the vindication of educational and training power 
afforded by such facts. It were of importance that the results of 
educational expenditure on the public institutions should be re- 
gularly presented, as upon an annual audit, for the satisfaction of 
those locally interested in them, as well as for the public at large 
and the members of the Legislature. The cases of failure of " the 
indifferent," "the lazy," "the bad," and "the dishonest," which are 
so often the conspicuous cases, and held forth as examples of the 
general results, would be cases reserved for regular inquiry, as cases 
of shipwreck, to ascertain the conditions under which they originated, 
and as to the means of preventing them. Hence the audit of 
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educational results, tested by sound statistical returns, would, under 
a proper system of local and general educational administration, 
become practical means of great moral as well as intellectual 
advancement. 



II. — Census of Religious Sects in Victoria. 

The following interesting article, which appeared in the Melbourne 
Argus of the 2nd February last, shows that the colonists of Victoria 
achieved at their recent census what we at home only partially accomplished 
for the United Kingdom in the enumeration of 1861 . A classification of 
the people according to religious denomination was, upon that occasion, 
effected for Ireland ; but a proposal to obtain similar information with 
respect to Great Britain, unfortunately failed. 

" When the Census Act for 1861 was before Parliament, some lively discussions 
took place with regard to the column in the enumeration schedules beaded 
' Religion.' Whether that column should be altogether omitted, whether it should 
be compulsory upon the householder to fill it up, or whether he should have the 
option of declining to do so, were questions eagerly debated in the Legislative 
Assembly. One honourable member expressed his belief that ' any attempt to 
census the people in a religious aspect would be attended by failure f another ' was 
informed that all the Nonconformists in the colony objected to the column ;' and a 
third was opposed to the column, because the distribution of the grant for public 
worship depended upon the figures contained in it. Unfortunately for these 
sagacious legislators, ' the inexorable logic of facts ' has proved to be against them ; 
their prescience, their information, and their good taste are all injuriously affected 
by the results of the inquiry. The people of Victoria generally, and the Noncon- 
formist sects in particular, have been found to possess more good sense, enlightenment, 
and honesty, than their rulers gave them credit for. The attempt to enumerate 
the people by religions has not been attended by failure, but, on the contrary, 
has proved a great success, although this was the first attempt to obtain the informa- 
tion voluntarily. The Nonconformists have shown that they can fully appreciate 
the value of accurate statistics of religions, by returning their numbers almost to a 
man. And, strange as such conduct may appear to hon. legislators, the people as 
a body have refused, for the sake of a few pounds more or less of the public money, 
to perjure themselves on the subject of their religious faith. 

" The fourth part of the census of 1861, comprising the religions of the people, 
has just been presented to Parliament by the registrar-general. This document 
shows that the total population enumerated on the census night was 540,322 ; that 
of this number only 1 7,930 individuals objected, on ' conscientious grounds,' to state 
their religion ; and that after deducting these there remained 522,392 persons who 
complied with the requirements of the act. Of this number 381,113 were 
Protestants of all denominations, 109,829 were Roman Catholics, 2,903 were Jews, 
and the remaining 46,477 embraced all other sects, persons of no religion, and those 
whose religions were not specified. It thus appears that seven-tenths of the popu- 
lation of the colony are Protestants of one kind or another, one -fifth are Roman 
Catholics, one person in every 186 is a Jew, and rather less than a twelfth comprises 
the miscellaneous remainder. The union of all the Protestant sects gives them a very 
imposing appearance in these returns; thus combined they overshadow by their 
superior numbers all the other denominations ; but unfortunately this unify is but 
a pleasing fiction, invented by Mr. Archer for the sake of statistical symmetry. 
They are, in reality, divided and subdivided into sects, connexions, and churches 
without number. The most prominent bodies among them are the members of the 
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Church of England, Presbyterians, and Wesleyans. The first of these sects 
numbered 212,068 persons, or 39 per cent, of the whole population; the second, 
87,103, or 16 per cent. ; and the third 46,511, or nearly 9 per cent. Then there 
are 12,777 Independents or Congregationalists, 9,001 Baptists, 10,043 Lutherans 
and German Protestants, 1,430 Unitarians, 273 Quakers, and 650 Calvinists and 
Calvinistic Methodists. Among the minor sects, and what may be called the 
"fancy" religions, are 7 Glassites, 5 Huguenots, 5 Spiritualists, 198 Sweden- 
borgians, and 108 Mormons. We are also favoured with the presence amongst us 
of 189 Mahomedans, 1,672 Pagans (not Chinese), 24,551 Chinese not professing 
Christianity, and 441 persons of no religion. 

" The shepherds who have the tending of all these sheep are variously proportioned 
to their flocks. The members of the Church of England and the Roman Catholics 
are the worst situated in this respect ; amongst the former there is only one clergy- 
man to every 2,613 members, and amongst the latter one to every 2,615 members; 
while the Presbyterians have one minister to every 1,049 souls, and the Wesleyans 
one to every 694 souls. The relative proportions of the sexes professing the 
different religions are also curiously dissimilar. The Mormons, who might be 
expected to have the greatest number of females, have in reality the least — the 
proportion amongst them being 20 females to 100 males. As regards the larger 
religious bodies, the Roman Catholics and the Wesleyans have the greatest number 
of female votaries in their ranks, and the Church of England the least. The two 
former number 84 and 82 females respectively to every 100 males, while the latter 
has only 66 to 100, or one more than the proportion amongst the whole population 
of the colony. The distribution of the religious sects over the colony is another 
portion of the inquiry which is not without interest. A separation of the population 
into urban and rural, shows that Protestants — with the exception of the Presby- 
terians — Jews, and those who object to state their religion, are principally congre- 
gated in the towns ; but the Presbyterians, the Roman Catholics, and the residue 
of nondescripts, are more numerous in country districts. On the gold fields, the 
Wesleyans are relatively more numerous, in proportion to their population, than the 
whole body is to the entire population of the colony. Members of the Church 
of England, Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, and Jews, are proportionately less 
numerous on the gold-fields than in the colony generally. 

" The relative increase of the principal religious bodies, between the censuses 
of 1857 and 1861, is a very important part of this subject. According to the 
returns now before us, the Protestant denominations had increased by 83,934, or 
28 per cent, j while the Catholics had augmented their numbers by 32,478, or 
42 per cent. Taking some of the chief Protestant sects separately, we find an 
increase of 21 per cent, in the Church of England, 32 per cent, in the Presby- 
terians, and 64 per cent, in the Wesleyans. Thus the Roman Catholics are 
adding much more largely to their numbers than either of the principal Protestant 
sects, with the exception of the Wesleyans. Though numerically inferior to the 
Protestant denominations as a whole, and the Church of England separately, the 
Roman Catholic community largely outnumbers the other Protestant sects, and 
is increasing at such a rate as bids fair to place it, ere long, at the head of the 
churches in Victoria. 

" Turning to the census of New South Wales for 1861, it may be useful to 
compare together some of the more prominent religious statistics of the two 
colonies. With a total population of 350,860 persons in that colony, 159,958, 
or nearly 46 per cent., are members of the Church of England; 99,193, or 28 
per cent., are Roman Catholics; 34,692, or close on 10 per cent., are Presby- 
terians; and 23,682, or nearly 7 per cent., are Wesleyans and Primitive 
Methodists. In Victoria, therefore, we have nearly 7 per cent, fewer members 
of the Church of England, and 8 per cent, fewer Roman Catholics ; but 6 per 
cent, more Presbyterians, and 2 per cent, more Wesleyans. The augmentation 
in the more prominent sects in New South Wales, in the interval between the 
censuses of 1856 and 1861, shows an increase in the Church of England of 28 per 
cent.; in the Roman Catholics, 34 per cent. ; in the Presbyterians, 35 percent.; 
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and the Wesleyans, 58 per cent. These results are closely approximative to those 
for Victoria, but the Church of England and the Presbyterian bodies increased 
more largely in the former than the latter colony, while the Roman Catholics and 
the Wesleyans augmented move rapidly in the latter than the former." 



III. — Why India is in the State it is. 

The following article, containing some very important statistics illus- 
trative of the present financial condition of our Indian Empire, is taken, 
from the Economist of the 21st May. 

" Sir C. Trevelyan's Budget is a dry bat business-like document. We have 
still to complain that we only get actual accounts of realities down to the 30th 
April, 1863 — the spring that is of last year. Nevertheless it appears that there is 
less of estimate than there used to be in the accounts of 1863-64, and so we suppose 
we must be satisfied. The satisfactory condition of Indian finance — a condition so 
satisfactory that no one in Europe now much thinks about it — is evident from the 
tables appended to this article. From them it appears that — 

£ 

The actual realized revenue of 1862-63 was 45,143,762 

The actual expenditure 43,316,407 

Surplus 1,827.345 

And after the reductions of the revenue last year proposed, it is estimated that 



The revenue will be 
„ expenditure 

Surplus 



1863-64. 



£ 
44,753,500 

44,721,971 



31,529 



1864-65. 



£ 
46,163,870 

45.34°.582 



823,288 



and this, after allowing for a great depreciation of opium, and the effects of a com- 
mercial crisis. 

" Sir C. Trevelyan proposes but few alterations this year, and we give elsewhere 
in his own words his changes in the tariff which alone are of European importance. 
We do not think he is right in proposing in any form an augmented duty on piece 
goods in the present state of India. It is, we believe, most desirable to encourage 
the Indian consumption of English manufactures, and an augmentation of duty on 
them will necessarily impede their use. The theory of these duties is, undoubtedly, 
an ad valorem theory, and as the prices of piece goods have greatly risen, it is 
abstractedly desirable that the official valuation should be assimulated to that of the 
market. But when the result is an augmented charge on the very products which 
it is best India should use, we think theory should have stood aside for common 
sense. At any rate, if the valuations for duty were raised, the duty itself should 
have been lowered. The surplus of 823,0002., a secure surplus, as Sir Charles con- 
fidently calls it, would be much more than enough for this reduction, and the aboli- 
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tion of the income tax, which is prognosticated next year, might have waited a 
little if necessary. 

" But the real interesting question raised by this and all other India financial 
statements is, why is India so prosperous f Sir Charles tells us that, independent 
of hypotheses and estimates, the actual revenue of 

£ 

1858-59 was 36,060,768 

'59-60 39,705,822 

'60-61 42,903,234 

'61-62 43,829,472 

'62-68 45,143,752 

showing an increase of nine millions, or 25 per cent., a part of which is derived 
from augmented taxation, but a much larger part from improvement in old sources 
of revenue, and especially in the land revenue. 

" The truth is that in 1858-59, when we in England were most dismal about 
Indian finance, and when Mr. Wilson was sent from hence to reform it, India itself 
was in the very midst of a great industrial revolution. What the abstract political 
economists call the efficiency of her industry was being miraculously increased. 
They mean this : every nation has the power of producing some commodities or it 
could not keep itself alive ; but many nations have but little power of producing 
articles desired by people in other nations, while a smaller number of other remark- 
able nations have a great natural facility, from some cause or other of climate, soil, 
or inherent character, of producing things usually coveted by the mass of mankind 
far away from their own homes. The people of Nova Zembla have, in this language, 
an inefficient industry, because they produce little which other people want ; the 
people of China and those of England have, on the other hand, an efficient industry, 
because the Chinese, from the natural adaptation of their country to tea and silk, 
and the English, from industrial skill and habits, have a great power of producing 
what other people most want. A nation which easily produces desirable things is 
an efficient nation ; a nation which does so with difficulty is an inefficient one. 

" Three great causes have within a very few years begun to change India from 
the second class into the first — to make it a very efficient country, while it used to 
be a very inefficient one. The first of these were the English railways : we have 
spent 50,000,000?. in making Indian labour go further than it used to do j next 
came the Russian war, which gave an enormous stimulus to the cultivation of Indian 
seeds, last the American war, which has given an enormously augmented value to 
Indian cotton. The combined effect of the three causes was this : — The Indian 
ryot found his seed and cotton enormously raised in value, he found that the rest 
of the world wanted them much more than heretofore, and at the same time the 
new railways gave him unthought of means of sending these products to the place 
where they were most wished for. The machinery of conveyance was indefinitely 
accelerated just when the desirability of the products conveyed was incalculably 
enhanced. 

" Sir C. Trevelyan gives some valuable figures, which indicate at a mere glance 
the wonderful sequence of these causes. The exports to India were 

£ 

1842-43 13,531,824 

'52-53 20,464,633 

'62-63 47,689,431 

showing that the trade has much more than doubled in the last ten years, and 
nearly quadrupled in the last twenty. The recent augmentation is of course 
dependent on the increased value of cotton, as is proved by the following table, 
which shows that in the corresponding eleven months of the two last years the 
quantities of cotton exported only increased one-seventh, while the values nearly 
doubled! — 
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Raw Cotton Exported from Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, in Eleven Months, 
from the beginning of May to the end of March, in 1862-63, and in 1863-64. 




1862-63. 


1863-64. 




Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 




cwt. 
363,854 
506,785 
3,010,563 


£ 
1,399,110 
2,143,400 
13,256,807 


cwt. 
401,663 
597,995 
3,325,463 


2,152,128 




4,103,000 




15,1 77,690 








3,881,202 


I6.799.3 1 ? 


4,325,121 


31,432,818 



Note. — The return from Madras for March, 
exports from the out-ports. 
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But whether the cause bo the augmented quantity produced or the augmented 
value, the effect on India is identical : she obtains a greater pwchasing power over 
other countries ; her industry is more effectual, for she can produce a greater 
quantity of what other nations wish for, covet, and require. 

" The natural effect of this augmented industry is a great rise in the wages of 
labour. From a letter given in the appendix to Sir C. Trevelyan's Budget, it appears 
that ' the wages of unskilled labour twenty years ago were two annas per diem, or 
3-12-ors per mensem. Agricultural labour, in districts at a distance from large 
towns and stations, was usually paid in grain, and perhaps a turban or a pair of 
shoes at the Dewali. The services of an unskilled field labourer could then have 
been obtained for about 24rs per annum. These prices continued till about twelve 
years ago, when the operations of the railway companies began to affect the labour 
market. From that time, the wages of labour have steadily increased, and unskilled 
labourers now receive from 4 to 7 annas per diem, or from 7-2-0 to 13-2-ors per 
month.' Formerly, India was a country in which ' man's life was cheap,' indefi- 
nitely and inconceivably cheap, when measured by a European standard j now, it 
ranges from 3s. yd. a-week to 6s. 9d., which, though not high, is an approximation 
to what is seen and possible in Europe. 

" In a country which was commercially active, and in which the industrial 
population was really intelligent, this augmentation of their earnings would be 
unmixedly beneficial. But it is not so in a country in which capital is deficient, in 
which it changes slowly from investment to investment, in which the population 
have as yet little aptitude for advancing wants. India is a country of this sort. 
The labourers have not spent their earnings in the best way ; have to some extent, 
though not perhaps to so considerable an extent as is sometimes thought, hoarded 
the precious metals ; they have spent the rest of their money in augmented food 
and other temporary necessaries. In consequence there has been a great enhance- 
ment in the price of grain and other simple articles of necessary consumption, — in 
what we may call the cost of living, — which presses acutely on the classes of per- 
sons with small incomes and fixed incomes, and threatens to make it necessary to 
increase the salaries of civil servants, as the sole remedy for their enlarged expenses. 
In a country with mobile capital, the price in grain and other necessaries would 
soon have been set right by an enlarged production of them. But in India there 
is little transferable capital, and the owners of what there is do not very readily 
or quickly alter its destination. And it so happened that just when the price of 
food was augmenting, the price of cotton and linseed augmented much more, and 
these larger augmentations being of course more tempting had attracted to them- 
selves all the moveable Indian capital, and left very little applicable for an increased 
growth of grain and provisions. 

" But the minor inconveniences of high prices to straitened Indian residents 
on fixed incomes, is a very unimportant consequence of the augmented Indian 
industry in comparison with others which have resulted from it. 
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'* The first result of it has been the recent great augmentation of the revenue. 
It is impossible, under amy system of taxation, that a country rapidly growing in 
industry and wealth should not yield to the State a largely increased revenue. 
Whatever pores you open, whether you tax directly or tax indirectly, the bigger 
stream will flow at once from the bigger reservoir. People who have large incomes 
will spend more and pay more to the indirect imposts of the State ; they will pay 
more to the direct taxes, if there be any, in proportion to their increased wealth. 
In India, all sources of revenue have augmented, — the stamps, the import duties, 
and more than any, the land revenue. As fast as new ground is taken up for 
cultivation, and much new land appears to have been so broken up, new payments 
are made to the State ; and the general doctrine that the State is the ultimate 
ow ner of the land, whatever its other defects may be (and we believe them to be 
very great), has this unquestionable advantage that it insures to the Government in 
the long run a large share of the enhanced annual value of land in the country. 
What the old school of civilians — men like Sir Charles Metcalfe, — calm reasoning, 
energetic men, well worthy of comparison with any statesman whom England has 
produced, — what these men deemed impossible for India, is now the actual financial 
state of India. She has an elastic revenue, which grows daily, from which you 
venture to take off taxes, to which you can venture to add taxes, which you increase 
to meet adversity, which you can diminish to enjoy prosperity. Twenty years ago 
this would not have been believed, and yet so it is. Such is the result upon the 
Government of a large increase in the efficient industry of the people. 

" The second effect of this great agency has been less beneficial : it has caused a 
great demand for the precious metals. It is evident that doubling or trebling the 
wages of a country will cause an enormous demand for actual cash. Without 
singular facilities such a demand could not be supplied. The discoveries of gold 
in Australia and California have been beneficial to several countries in various 
regions, but to no country, perhaps so beneficial as India. Just when her industry 
has been productive, when the wages to be paid day by day have increased beyond 
example, an enormous addition was given to the wages-paying medium of the world, 
which enabled the new demand to be satisfied — which enabled the new wages to be 
paid, without infringing on the medium requisite for old wages — without abstract- 
ing the precious metals from their old accustomed sphere of usefulness. Dr. Lees, 
in a recent instructive work, ' On the Drain of Gold to India and the East,' has 
carried this a step further. He has shown very clearly that in a considerable part 
of India wages have been paid, not in gold or even in silver, but by barter. Over 
all such countries an increased, a diffused prosperity is rapidly introducing a 
metallic currency, and the annexations of the British Government, which always 
requires the rent of the land to be paid in money, actually tends in the same direc- 
tion. Of course, too, much is hoarded. What can an uncivilised population, by 
unexpected and, to them, inexplicable good fortune, endowed with new wealth, be 
asked to do with their wealth, except to save it against an evil day ? And if the 
peasant saves at all he will save in the only form an uneducated man understands, 
in actual real coin. First bring effectually home the recondite notion of an interest 
bearing security to the English agricultural labourer, before you attempt to explain 
it to a ryot in Nagpore or Berar. 

" But we all know this vast Oriental demand for the precious metals has had, 
both in 1857 and now before our eyes, most important effects in the mercantile 
world. It has raised the rate of interest, it was an important co-operating force 
in causing one panic, but for better management it would have caused another 
panic. Such have been its effects in Europe ; and in India just lately its effects 
have been more remarkable yet. Just when Europe was sending millions to 
Bombay and Calcutta, Bombay and Calcutta had themselves to send every rupee 
they possessed far into the interior, perhaps to pay new wages which had been paid 
in barter before, certainly to pay vastly augmented wages, to pay the price of the 
cotton to the peasant grower, to diffuse in a word the money in which India wished 
to take out its prosperity. 

" Unfortunately this effect was coincident in time with another effect of the 
same great cause. Nothing is so dangerous as sudden prosperity. If enormous 
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profits are on an instant made in any place or in an; trade, there is sure to be a 
rush of men — without money and without judgment, without industry and without 
knowledge — to that trade and that place. It is impossible to believe that the 
sudden and huge profits of industry in India should not have led to some baseless, 
some foolish, some mischievous speculation. Human nature must change its skin 
before pecuniary temptations of the first magnitude will cease to produce pecuniary 
excesses of corresponding greatness. The wonder is that the orisis in India has not 
exposed a far larger aggregate of bad business than it has. 

" The point to be noted, however, is that just when the stock of the precious 
metals, the ultimate basis of oredit in all countries (because credit means a trusted 
promise to pay gold and silver) was rapidly in course of being drained away by the 
demand of the ryot and interior population — by the enormous and sudden augmen- 
tation of monetary business in India, — at that very moment speculation was 
excited by enormous new gains, credit was enlarged to its utmost by every one who 
could obtain credit, enterprise was pushed to a vicious extreme by persons who used 
to be cautious, and quiet, and anxious. A sober respectable commercial community 
was changed into a feverish and excited one, just when the precious metals were 
ebbing out,-^— when the fulcrum of credit was becoming insecure, — when the basis 
of new and vast developments was becoming inadequate to old and common-place 
effects. 

"In the last resort, then, we see that it is the new efficiency of Indian industry 
which is the radical cause both of the prosperity of India, and of the crisis which 
has of late checkered that prosperity. That greater efficiency has given enormous 
new wealth to India, augmented her revenue beyond reasonable hope, augmented 
the wages of her people ; but it has also caused an unprofitable absorption of the 
precious metals in hoarding and mere currency uses, over-stimulated commercial 
industry by vast sudden gains, and at the very moment withdrawn that store of 
the precious metals which is the necessary foundation of all credit, without which 
unexcited industry is in danger, and without which excited industry is certain to 
incur panic and peril." 

General Abstract Statement of the Revenues and Charges of India, for Four 
Years, from 1861-62 to 1864-65. 

Revenues and Receipts. 



Land 

Forest 

Abkaree 

Assessed taxes 

Customs 

Salt 

Opium 

Stamps 

Mint 

Post Office 

Electric telegraph 

Law and justice and police... 

Marine 

Public works 

Tributes and contributions 

Miscellaneous, civil 

„ military 

Interest 



Actuals, 
1861-63. 



Deficit . 



£ 

9,684,670 
460,728 
1,786,157 
2,054,696 
2,876,139 
4,563,081 

6.359.269 
1,693,217 
380,735 
402,135 
73.452 
5".5i3 
155.723 
588,858 
780,162 
468,500 

956.2J9 
34.128 



Actuals, 
1862-63. 



£ 

19.570,147 

520,580 

1,951,080 

1,882*212 

2,464,366 

5,244,150 

8,055,476 

1,489,638 

371. 116 

425.528 

75.525 

494,842 

189,046 
443.553 
725,763 
404.057 
802,309 

34.364 



Budget 

Estimate, 
1863-64. 



43.829,472 
50,628 



43,880,100 



19,708,900 

250,000 

1,839,300 

1,306,200 

2,339,600 

5,402,400 

8,000,000 

1,523,600 

350,000 

4*0,000 

85,000 

680,200 

350,000 

600,000 

744,000 

450,000 

822,000 

90,000 



45.143,752 



44,971,200 



Regular 

Estimate, 

1863-64. 



20,281,000 

291,900 

1,994,000 

1,395,000 

2,324,200 

5,278,300 

6,850,000 

1,732,200 

390,000 

430,000 

85,000 

737,000 

350,000 
349,300 
744,000 
710,000 
696,600 
115,000 



44,753,500 



Budget 
Estimate, 
1864-65. 



£ 

20,265,000 

320,150 

2,087,680 

1,187,660 

2,311,060 

5,442,510 

8,200,000 

1,744,270 

428,500 

485,440 

103,450 

660,740 

350,000 

617,610 

744,900 

375,200 

661,300 

178,400 



46,163,870 
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General Abstract Statement of the Revenues and Charges of India — Contd. 

ExPENDITtTRE. 



Allowances, refunds, and! 
drawbacks J 

Land revenue, forest, and 1 
Abkaree J 

Assessed taxes 

Customs 

Salt 

Opium 

Stamps 

Mint 

Post Office 

Electric telegraph 

Allowances and assign- "I 
ments under treaties V 
and engagements J 

Allowances to district and 1 
village officers / 

Miscellaneous 

Contingencies, special and \ 
temporary J 

Army 

Marine charges 

Public works, including 
1 per cent, income tax 
fund and loss by ex- 
change on railway trans- 
actions 

Salaries and expenses of 
public departments 

Law and justice 

Police 

Education, science, and art 

Political agencies and "I 
other foreign services.... J 

Superannuation and re-T 
tired allowances and I 
gratuities for charitable f 
and other purposes J 

Miscellaneous 

Civil contingencies 

Interest 



Actuals, 

1861-62. 



?} 



Expenditure in India 

Net expenditure in Eng- "1 
land J 

G-uaranteed interest on 1 
railway capital less net > 
traffic receipts J 



Total expenditure 

Surplus including railways 



£ 
341.538 

2,030,489 

121,043 

243.547 
646,931 

i,449.4 6 5 

68,268 

106,688 

481,328 

35M23 

1,640,466 

599,682 
20,742 



12,681,900 
686,193 



4,742,183 



1,106,749 

i.95i»2i7 
2,163,163 

342,593 

210,670 



703.297 



209,702 

204,782 

3.3J4.897 



Actuals, 

1862-63. 



37,245,756 
5,209,264 

1,425,080 



43,880,100 



£ 
342,066 

2,076,970 

72,676 

178,706 

501,411 

1,856,278 

98,097 
180,723 
481,196 
352,689 

1,735,663 

568,046 

26,58! 

9,783 

12,764,325 
744,590 



4,400,632 



1,091,936 

2,074,146 

2,141,269 

400,361 

241.515 



740,896 

265,405 

103,165 
3,351,680 



Budget 
Estimate, 
1863-64. 



* £ 

267,600 315,300 

2,365,982 2,340,900 

51,890 45,200 

250,770 179,500 

280,425 336,900 

2,000,700 2,109,400 

96,950 99,500 

146,296 182,800 

520,000 515,400 

341,200 335.100 

1,754,590 1,714,900 

548,200 577,200 

49,103 43,700 

7,900 11,000 

12,614,972 12,765,281 

306,866 551,200 



Regular 
Estimate, 
1863-64. 



36,800,805 
4,943.428 

1.572,174 



4.3,316,407 
1,827,345 



46, '43, 752 



4,995,100 



1,185,587 

2,248,086 

2,421,294 

461,600 

213,398 



725,167 

254,426 

74,000 

3,343,208 



37,525,300 
5,347,300 

1,617,825 



44,490,425 
480,775 



44,971,200 



5,158.575 

1,172,300 

2,178,700 

2,410,300 

502.300 

188,800 

741,500 

278,500 

141,200 

3,245.ooo 



Budget 
Estimate, 
1864-65. 



38,140,456 
5>°35. l8 2 

1,546,333 



44.721,971 
31.529 



44,753,500 



£ 
287,640 

2,611,350 

46,513 
174,753 
330,797 
2,254,161 
98,864 
236,165 
492,495 
335,978 

1,704,132 

588,681 

45,216 

1,218 

12,653,189 
538,780 

5,358,730 



1,187,265 

2,354,311 

2,358,540 

561,175 

226,857 



796,764 

279,289 

41,200 

3,213,729 



38,787,742 
4,929,924 

1,622,916 



45,340,582 
823,288 



46,163,870 
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IV. — Cost of the English Census. 

Pbom a Parliamentary Paper, bearing the signature of the Registrar-General, 
it appears that the cost of taking the census for 1841, 1851, and 1861 was 
per 1,000 of the population hi. 9s., hi. 4s., and &l. 15s. hd. respectively j aud, 
therefore, that the cost of the last enumeration was 13*. Id. per 1,000 less than 
in 1841, and 8s. Id. less than in 1851. The expenditure, however, is confined to 
the expense of distributing and collecting the schedules by the local officers and 
their tabulation at the central office. The numbers of local officers employed, and 
the total emolument of each class are shown by the following figures : — 





1841. 
Population, 15,914, 


1851. 
Population, 17,928, 


1861. 
Population, 20,066, 




Number of 

Local Officers 

of 

each Class. 


Amount 
Expended. 


Number of 

Local Officers 

of 

each Class. 


Amount 
Expended. 


Number of 

Local Officers 

of 

each Class. 


Amount 
Expended. 


Expense incurred at the"! 

Payments to local officers : 
Superintendent registrars .. 
Registrars of births, &c. ... 


622 

2,184 

32,353 


£ 

28,400 

«,,o6o 
i8,37i 
34> 8 9 6 


624 

2,190 

30,610 


£ 

33,° 62 

3.999 
'3.973 
42,098 


631 
2,191 

31,144 


£ 

28,805 

4,732 
16,426 
45,756 








35,159 


86,727 


33,424 


93.132 


33,966 


95.719 



V. — Bank Bate of Discount from 1844 to 1864. 



A Paeliamentabt return shows the several changes in the Bank rate of 
discount from the beginning of the year 1844 to the present time. In the earlier 
years of the series the changes were very few ; there was but one in the year 1846, 
one in 1849, one in 1850, none in 1851. Since 1854 the fluctuations have been 
much more frequent. The rate of discount was altered seven times in 1855, eight 
times in 1856, nine times in 1857, six times in 1858, five times in 1859, eleven 
times in 1860, eleven times in 1861, five times in 1862, twelve times in 1863, and 
six times in little more than a third of 1864 — namely up to the 5th of May. The 
highest rate in the list was 10 per cent., which prevailed in 1857, from Lord 
Mayor's Day to the day before Christmas. The lowest rate was 2 per cent., which 
prevailed during the greater part of the year 1852, and for three months of the 
summer and autumn of 1862. 

The date of the successive changes, and the number of days each minimum rate 
was in operation, are shown in the subjoined table ; the rates are taken from the 
statement signed by the cashier of the Bank of England. 
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Bate of Discount Charged by the Bank of England from 1st January, 1844, 
to the Present Time. 









Number 






Number 


Date of Change. 


Kate. 


of Days in 
Force. 


Date of Change. 


Rate. 


of Days in 
Force. 


1844. 


1st Jan 


4 


249 


1856. 22nd May .... 


6 


7 




5th Sept, 


2* 


406 


29th „ .... 
26th June .... 


5 
4i 


28 
97 


1845. 


16th Oct. ... 
6th Not. ... 


3 
3a 


21 

294 


1st Oct 

6th „ .... 

13th Not 

4th Dec 


5 
6 and 7* 

7 
6* 


5 
38 
21 
14 


1846. 


27th Aug 


3 


140 


18th „ .... 


6 


105 


1847. 


14th Jan 


3* 


7 










21st „ .... 

8th April.... 

5th Aug 

25th Oct 

22nd Not 

2nd Dec 

23rd „ .... 


4 
5 

5* 
8 

7 
6 

S 


77 
119 
81 
28 
10 
21 
35 


1857. 2nd AprU.... 
18th June .... 
16th July .... 

8th Oct 

12th „ .... 
19th „ ... 

5th Not. ... 

9th „ ... 


6i 
6 

5* 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 


77 

28 

84 

4 

7 

17 

4 

45 


1848. 


27th Jan 

15th June.... 
2nd Not. .. 


4 

3i 

3 


140 
140 
385 


24th Dec. ... 


8 


14 


1849. 


22nd Not. .. 


2* 


399 


1858. 7th Jan 

14th „ ... 
28th „ .... 


6 

5 
4 


7 
14 

7 


1850. 


26th Dec 


3 


370 


4th Feb 

11th „ ... 


3a 
3 


7 
301 


1852. 


1st Jani .... 
22nd April 


2 


112 

259 


9th Dec. ... 


2* 


140 


1853. 


6th Jan 

20th , 

2nd June.... 


2* 

3 
3* 


14 

133 

91 


1859. 28th April .... 
5th May .... 
2nd June .... 
9th „ 


3i 
4i 
3* 
3 

2* 


7 
28 

7 
35 




1st Sept. ... 
15th „ .... 


4 
4i 


14 

14 


14th July .... 


189 




29th „ .... 


5 


224 








1854. 


11th May .... 


Ji 


84 


1860. 19th Jan 

31st „ .... 
29th March . 


3 
4 

4i 


12 

58 




3rd Aug 


5 


245 


14 










12th April.... 


5 


28 


1855. 


5th April... 


4i 


70 


10th May ... 


4i 


14 




14th June .... 


3* 


84 


24th 


4 


168 




6th Sept 


4 


7 


8th Not 


4i 


5 




13th „ .... 


4* 


14 


13th „ .... 


5 


2 




27th „ .... 


5 


7 


15th „ .... 


6 


14 




4th Oct 


5* 


14 


29th 


S 


32 




18th „ .... 


6 and y* 


217 


31st Dec 


6 


7 



* 6 per cent, for short, and 7 per cent, for long dated bills. 
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Sate of Discount Charged by 


the Bank of England — Contd. 






Number 






Number 


Date of Change. 


Bate. 


of Bays in 
Force. 


Date of Change. 


Bate. 


of Days in 
Force. 


1861. 7th Jan 


1 


7 


1863. 19th Feb. ... 


4 


63 


14th Feb 


8 


38 


23rd April... 


3* 


7 


21st March . 


7 


35 


30th „ ... 


3 


16 


4th April.... 


6 


14 


16th May ... 


3* 


5 


11th „ .... 


5 


35 


21st „ ... 


4 


165 


16th May .... 


6 


77 


2nd Not. ... 


5 


3 


1st Aug 


5 


14 


5th „ ... 


6 


27 


15th , 


4i 


14 


2nd Dec. ... 


7 


1 


29th j, .... 


4 


21 


3rd „ ... 


S 


21 


19th Sept. ... 


3* 


49 


24th „ ... 


7 


27 


7th Nov 


3 


63 








1862. 9th Jan 


zi 


133 


1864. 20th Jan. ... 


8 


22 


22nd May .... 


3 


49 


11th Feb. ... 


7 


14 


10th July .... 


2i 


14 


25th „ ... 


6 


20 


24th , 


2 


98 


16th April... 


7 


16 


30th Oct 


3 


77 


2nd May ... 


8 


3 








5th „ ... 


9 


15 


1863. 15th Jan." .... 


4 


13 


20th „ ... 


8 


7 


28th „ .... 


5 


22 


27th „ ... 


7 






VI. — Agricultural Statistics. 



Mb, Caibd, in a letter which appeared in the Times of the 2nd June, 
has proposed a method of collecting information under this head, by taking 
a certain number of " typical districts." In illustration of his suggestion, 
Mr. Caird appended the following example to his communication : — 



" Example of the Change which might be Indicated by the Early Publication 
of such Returns. 

" Great Britain may be supposed to have an average annual breadth of 
3,000,000 acres of wheat, and an annual average produce of 10,500,000 qrs. of 
wheat. The following table would represent the fluctuations caused by change 
of breadth sown and variation of season, in wheat alone : — 



Extent of wheat for 18641 
(assumed average ex- \ 
tent and crop) J 

Ditto for 1865, say one- "I 
tenth increase J 

Ditto for 1866, say one-1 
tenth decrease J 



Acres. 



3,000,000 

3,300,000 
2,700,000 



Quarters 
per Acre. 



Crop. 



Qrs. 
10,500,000 



13,JOO,000 
8,100,000 



Average 
Imports. 



Qrs. 
8,200,000 

Imports 
required. 

5,500,000 
10,600,000 



Total 
Consumption. 



Qrs. 
18,700,000 



18,700,000 
18,700,000 



